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ABSTRACT 

The elementary and secondary education data 
collection system has undergone a major transformation over the past 
decade, becoming a coordinated, cohesive system. This report reviews 
what the National Center for Education Statistics (NCEb) can and 
cannot say about education in the United States for kindergarten 
through grade 12. Six issue areas have been defined by the Indicators 
Panel convened by the NCES. In the first part of this document, six 
types of data are juxtaposed against the following six issue areas: 
(1) institutions and their characteristics; (2) finance; (3) 
staffing; (A) curriculum and course content; (5) students; and (6) 
achievement. The second part of this report is then organized into 
sections that provide information on continuing data collections, new 
initiatives, and remaining gaps for each of these broad types of 
education data. Each section contains a description of the 
availability of the data specific to its subject, a bibliography of 
current and planned NCES publications on the topic, and a summary 
chart of the availability of data. The NCES remains committed to 
providing timely and pol icy-relevant data. The data collection system 
maintains its relevance by remaining flexible and responsive to new 
policy needs. An appendix provides a short profile of each national 
survey that collects data on education in kindergarten through grade 
12. (SLD) 
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Filling the Gaps: 
An Overview of Data on Education in Grades K through 12 

Overview 

The elementary/secondary education data collection system has undergone a 
major transformation over the course of the past decade. From a very limited universe 
data collection supplemented with irregular and noncomparable sample surveys, it has 
developed into a coordinated, cohesive system with 1) State, district, and public and 
private school universe components; 2) a regularly collected sample survey component 
with linkable data from districts, schools, principals, and teachers; 3) a student-based 
longitudinal studies component designed to explore the effects of school processes on 
student outcomes; 4) a household-based survey component, to address those issues such 
as early childhood and adult education which are difficult to assess through institution- 
based surveys; 5) a "fast response ' survey component, designed to provide timely data to 
inform current policy concerns; and 6) an assessment component in selected subjects at 
grades 4, 8, and 12. 

Several recent reports have highlighted the ongoing importance of obtaining good 
data on elementary and secondary education in the United States. In 1991, the National 
Education Statistics Agenda Committee (NESAC) of the National Forum on Education 
Statistics made recommendations for improving the national education data system.' In 
the reports of their technical planning subgroups, the National Education Goals Panel 
addressed data needed for indicators measuring the National Goals.^ And a Special 
Study Panel on Education Indicators convened by NCES produced a report that de- 
scribes a comprehensive education indicator information system capable of monitoring 
American education.^ 

The Indicators Panel suggested that "six issue areas [are] a starting point for 
national discussion and reflection about what matters in American education. They 
reflect what is important in American education and, hence, what is important in 
monitoring the health of the enterprise."^ The issue areas defined by the panel are: 1) 
learner outcomes: acquisition of knowledge, skills, and dispositions; 2) quality of 
educational institutions; 3) readiness for school; 4) societal support for learning; 5) 



' A Otiijc to Improving the National Ediicatinn P f^ f ^ t^ y^tPm^ National Forum on Education Statistics 
October 1990. 

^Potential Strategics for Long-term Indicator Development , National Education Goals Panel, September 1991. 

^Education Counts: An Indicator !iy <^tem m Mf^ni^nr th e Nation's Educational Health . Special Study Panel 
on Education Indicators, September 1991. 

*m, p. 27. 
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education and economic productivity; and 6) equity: resources, demographics, and 
students at risk. The Indicators Panel noted that these "six issue areas are consistent^ 
with but, in several important respects, go well beyond the goals chosen by the President 
and the governors in February 1990."^ The NCES elementary/secondary data collection 
system has evolved during the last decade to provide data to inform policy makers and 
educators on these and other important issues in education policy today. They are 
among the issues that can be addressed to various degrees by continuing data collections. 
In addition, new data collection initiatives are under development to respond to new and 
upcoming policy concerns, including the National Education Goals. 

Because the work of the Indicators Panel provides a broad overview of the data 
needs for education analysts and policy makers, it serves as a useful context against 
which to review NCES elementary/secondary data collections and data needs. This 
r'tport is intended to provide a review of what NCES can and cannot say about educa- 
tion in the United States in grades K through 12. This overview section discusses how 
well the elementary/secondary data collection system can address the six issue areas 
defined by the Indicators Panel. To do this, six types of data are juxtaposed against each 
of the six issue areas. The six types of data are 1) institutions and their characteristics, 
2) finance, 3) staffing, 4) curriculum and course content, 5) students, and 6) achievement. 
The second part of this report, therefore, is organized into six sections which provide 
information on continuing data collections, new initiatives, and remaining gaps for each 
of these broad types of education data. Each section includes a description of the 
availability of specific types of education data relevant to its subject, a bibliography of 
current and planned NCES publications that address the specific topic, and a summary 
chart indicating the availability of data for topics related to that type of education data. 
The appendix provides a short profile, focusing on distinguishing design characteristics, of 
each national survey that collects data on education in grades K through 12. 

Learner Outcomes 

Student achievement is the "bottom line" of the educational process. The ultimate 
goal of schooling is to transmit the knowledge and abilities of one generation to the next. 
Policy makers want to know how students are progressing through the system, what 
students are learning and achieving, and whether students are being adequately prepared 
to m.eet the labor market demands of an increasingly sophisticated and global economy. 
Learner outcomes include not only the acquisition of knowledge about traditional 
subjects, but also the internalization of societal values, such as honesty, tolerance, a sense 
of community, and teamwork. This issue area encompasses various aspects of the 
National Education Goals: Goal 3 (student achievement and citizenship). Goal 4 
(science and mathematics), and Goal 5 (aduU literacy and citizenship). Most education 
data on student outcomes are discussed below in section VI, achievement; however. 



^ Ibid , p. 25. See pp. 25-26 for a discussion of how the panePs six issue areas align to the six national goals. 
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other data which may be used to analyze differences in achievement are found in all of 
the other five data areas. 

Achievement data on American students in selected fields and grades have been 
collected consistently since 1969 through the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). NAEP reports achievement of 4th, 8th, and 12th grade students on a 
regular schedule in the areas of reading, mathematics, writing, social studies, geography, 
and science. NAEP also conducts periodic assessments of other subjects, such as civics 
and computer competence. Proficiency levels have been established for reading, writing, 
mathematics, and science, allowing meaningful statements to be made about students' 
achievement in meeting specific curricular objectives. Some limited background 
information relating specifically to student achievement is collected from the school, the 
teacher^ and the student. These data include such measures as amount of homework 
assigned, policies on ability grouping, use of various subject-specific instructional 
techniques, and amount of television viewing. 

Efforts have been made to replicate internationally the success that NAEP has 
had in measuring the achievement of American school children. The International 
Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP) was conducted in 1988 and again in 1991. 
In addition to the assessment instruments, this survey also collected background informa- 
tion from the country, the school, and the student of the same types collected in NAEP. 
A great challenge for lAEP is the development of assessment instruments that are 
comparable in different languages and for different cultures. While is seems that the 
lAEP has been successful in bridging this gap, more work in this area is clearly 
warranted. 

The Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) is currently 
being designed to measure American students' progress toward the fourth national goal 
of being first in the world in mathematics and science by the year 2000. The results of 
the study will be released in 1995 and will allow comparisons of U.S. students' achieve- 
ment with that of students from approximately 40 other countries. In addition to 
comparative test scores, TIMSS will put special emphasis on designing good background 
questions on schools, teachers, and curriculum (including opportunity to learn). These 
background questions will provide information about the explanatory variables associated 
with student performance, and may help to explain the United States' relative perfor- 
mance on the assessment instruments. 

Student assessments such as NAEP, lAEP, and TIMSS are useful for measuring 
the progress of student achievement over time. But they do not assess the acquisition of 
societal values by students. And their limited background information on schools and 
teachers does not permit analysis of some important policy issues such as educational 
equity and teacher quality. NCES longitudinal studies such as High School & Beyond 
(HS&B) and the National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) have filled 



this second role, by providing student assessment results as well as contextual informa- 
tion on the student's educational environment. 

One strength of these longitudinal studies can also be viewed as a limiting factor. 
Because longitudinal studies follow one grade of students over time, it is not possible to 
generalize the results from these studies to all students, only to those in that grade in 
that year. The use of single-grade cohorts followed over time rather than national cross- 
sectional samples of students in all grades limits the generalizability of the data to the 
grade population followed in the longitudinal study. If individual student outcome 
measures could be added to a recurring national cross-sectional survey such as the 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), student achievement in all grades could be 
measured and related to school context variables. 

Quality of Educational Institutions 

The Indicators Panel suggests that the quality of educational institutions can be 
defined by five main concepts: learning opportunities, teachers, conditions of teachers* 
work, places of purpose and character, and school resources. This issue area "includes, 
but goes well beyond. National Education Goal 6 (safe, disciplined, and dnig-free 
schools)."^ Most of the education data to inform this issue area are found below in 
section I (institutions and their characteristics), section III (staffing), and section IV 
(curriculum and course content). 

Learning Opportunities 

Because our educational system is based upon a system of local control, curricu- 
lum and course content can vary widely among states, school districts, and schools. This 
can result in students in some schools not having the "opportunity to learn" certain 
subjects that are available to other students. NCES surveys which assess student 
achievement reflect the importance of data on curriculum and course content to the 
opportunity which students have to learn about assessed subjects. Both N.AEP and 
NELS:88 collect information about the school curriculum, course content coverage, and 
major topical areas covered in a given course. In addition, these surveys include 
questions for the teacher about the amount of time and emphasis given in the classroom 
to different teaching techniques as well as to different topical areas in the courses that 
they teach. Data on course offerings, enrollments, and instructional time are not 
currently available, however, for a national sample of schools and teachers. NAEP is 
limited to 4th, 8th, and 12th graders, and NELS:88 is a longitudinal survey of an 8th 
grade cohort with 2-year followups. NCES' national survey of schools, the Schools and 
Staffing Survey, does not currently have information on curricular offerings. A set of 
questions on offerings in 7th and 8th grade math and science are being field tested in 
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1992, however, and may be included in the 1994 SASS. Data on curricular offerings may 
also be collected by the proposed Early Childhood Longitudinal Study (ECLS). 

Two new efforts funded by NCFS may help to make our measurement of 
curricular offerings much more feasible. One effort will create a common coding 
classification system for courses in elementary and secondary education. This "student 
handbook" will enable schools, school districts, and states to report course offerings using 
consistent definitions. A second effort is a computerized student record system which 
will allow transfer of student transcripts both between school districts and between 
schools and postsecondary institutions. This system, if broadly implemented, would make 
data collection on student course taking patterns much more comparable and timely. 



Teachers 

Beginning in the 1980s, NCES collected detailed information on the characteris- 
tics and qualifications of teachers. Information collected includes years of full- and part- 
time teaching experience in public and private schools, major and minor degree fields for 
all earned degrees (from associate degree to Ph.D), type of certification in teaching 
assignment fields, college coursework in mathematics and science, and, to a limited 
extent, participation in in-service education. The inclusion of these measures in SASS 
allows for an assessment of the qualifications of the current teaching force. 

But the term "qualifications" is not synonymous with "quality." The characteristics 
that contribute to good teaching are many, and no single configuration of traits, qualifi- 
cations, or behaviors unvaryingly produces optimal student outcomes in all situations. 
NCES teacher surveys have concentrated on collecting data on "qualifications," rather 
than trying to define "quality." In order to define and measure "quality," characteristics 
and qualifications of teachers must be related to growth in student achievement. 

The qualifications measures that NCES does collect cannot currently be related to 
measures of student achievement except in certain grades covered by the longitudinal 
studies such as NELS:88. Development of a measure of "teacher quality" would be 
hastened by obtaining student outcome measures that could be linked to the rich 
nationally representative data on teacher qualifications available in SASS. In 1991, 
NCES field tested a student survey form that collects data on a sample of students'for 
each SASS teacher. These data are collected from the information available in school 
records, and not directly from the student. In 1994, the student records form will be 
applied on a larger scale with a sample of students in schools with high concentrations of 
Native Americans. This studen' records form, if found to be feasible, could provide the 
data necessary to improve our understanding and measurement of "teacher quality." 
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Conditions of Teachers' Work 



School is not only a learning environment for students, it is also a working 
environment for teachers. Tlie Schools and Staffing Survey is the main source for data 
on the school workplace. Data are collected from teachers and school principals on the 
amount of influence teachers have over school and classroom policies such as discipline 
and textbook selection. Opinion items also are collected from teachers on their satisfac- 
tion with the level and quality of administrative support, rule enforcement and school 
climate, cooperation among staff, teachers* role in decisionmaking, and adequacy of 
resources. While data are available on teachers* perceptions of their working conditions, 
our knowledge of the content and effectiveness of in-service education is scant. The 
1991-92 SASS (field test) and the first-followup of NELS:88 feature extensive questions 
on the types of in-seivice education taken by teachers. Information on how this training 
is integrated into the classroom is lacking. 

Places of Purpose and Character 

The Indicators Panel suggests that good schools provide a clarity of mission, a 
human environment, basic order and safety, and a press toward academic work. 
Elementary/secondary data collections address several of these features. The sense of 
mission of the school is assessed in both SASS and NEI^:88 from the principal's report 
of the relative importance of various school goals. SASS also collects opinion items from 
teachers on the goals and priorities for the school and the extent to which teachers share 
the same beliefs and values about the central mission of the school. The human 
environment can be measured by opinion items in SASS on teacher collegiality and 
administrative support. NELS:88 questions teachers on what emphasis is given to 
individual versus small group versus whole class instruction. NELS teachers also report 
the extent to which they challenge individual students and counsel students on career 
opportunities. Finally, NELS:88 collects extensive information on the academic press 
which schools require of their students in the form of textbooks selected, instructional 
practices used, topics covered, and courses offered. 

Data on order and safety have been collected from school districts, schools, and 
teachers in three recent Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) surveys about safe, 
disciplined, and drug-free schools. Some of the FRSS survey items are being field tested 
for inclusion in the 1994 SASS. Questions on school problems such as vandalism, 
absenteeism, and student pregnancy are collected in SASS and NELS:88. A major 
component of the National Household Educational Survey (NHES) in 1993 will be 
school safety and discipline in grades 3 through 12. Data will be collected on parents' 
knowledge and perceptions of crime and safety, disciplinary policies and practices, and 
drug and alcohol education programs in their children's schools. A sample of students 
will be asked similar information making it possible to compare student and parent 
perceptions of the same school. 
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School Resources 



The Indicators Panel's concept of school resources refers to whether or not 
schools are well enough equipped to cany out their responsibilities.^ Whether or not 
schools provide the staff, equipment, time, and materials necessary for essential 
instructional activities conveys important information about their potential for 
educational quality. Buildings, libraries, laboratories and technology, and professional 
personnel are some of the resources that schools need to perform their educational 
function. 

The elementaiy/secondary data collection system does not currently collect 
information with which to assess the quality of school buildings and other physical 
facilities. Although the need for data on the number, age, and condition of schools has 
been discussed by both the Indicators Panel and NESAC these data were accorded a 
relatively low priority for the national data system when viewed in light of high data 
collection costs and burden. 

Beginning in 1994, NCES will collect data on school libraries through the Schools 
and Staffing Survey. Tlie SASS library survey will provide information on school library 
media center facilities, collections, equipment, technology, staffing, income and expendi- 
tures, and services. The SASS librarian survey will look at characteristics and qualifica- 
tions of school librarians, including academic background, work load, career history and 
plans, and compensation. Several items will also focus on the integration of library 
services into the curriculum and cooperative activities between librarians and the 
teaching staff in developing course materials. 

National level data on the use and availability of laboratory equipment and 
computers for instruction are available for eighth graders from NELS:88. Some back- 
ground items on the use of laboratory equipment, calculators, and computers are also 
available for grades 4, 8, and 12 from NAEP. Every five years, the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) collects data on computer use in the home and at school or work. In the 
early 1980s, two FRSS surveys were conducted on the instructional use of computers in 
schools. But more recent school-level data on the quality of laboratories and availability 
of new technology for instruction are not currently available. A cross-sectional survey of 
K through 12 schools such as the Schools and Staffing Survey could be used to collect 
these data on a more regular basis. 

The availability of high quality "human resources" (teachers, administrators, 
librarians, guidance counselors, etc.) plays an important role in determining the quality 
of education that each child receives. Data have been collected which can describe 



^The panel views school finance as an aspect of societal support for education, discussed bciow, because 
schools rarely control and allocate their own budgets. 
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1) the availability of qualified teachers^ to different types of school districts, schools, and 
students; 2) the level of staff resources available (e.g., pupil-teacher ratios, pupil-staff 
ratios) to students; 3) staffing patterns used to support and deliver instruction to students 
(e.g., use of specialists such as librarians and counselors) in different types of schools; 
and 4) the status of school personnel (full-time, part-time, itinerant, temporary, or 
substitute), which provides an indicator of the staff stability and cohesiveness that 
students in various types of schools encounter, as well as reflecting the extent of hiring 
difficulty experienced by different types of schools. 

Readiness for School 

Inextricably tied to student achievement throughout the elementary and middle 
school years are the skills and abilities that young children bring to the educational 
process. This issue area, identified by the Indicators Panel, maps most closely to one of 
the National Goals, which asserts that "by the year 2000, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn." Yet the elementary/secondary data collection system has 
not historically collected information on early childhood education or the extent to which 
children come to elementary education ready to learn. Details on current and planned 
data collections on topics related to school readiness may be found mostly in section V, 
students. 

The National Household Educational Survey (NHES) of 1991 attempted to fill 
one of these data voids by collecting data from households on the educational activities 
of young children. These data, while only recently available, provide detailed informa- 
tion on the types of educational activities in which young children (3 to 8 years old) 
participate, as reported by their parents. The Early Childhood component of ''.riES will 
be repeated on a regular basis, so that trends in early childhood education can be 
identified. 

Other data collections are planned or proposed to address the educational 
experiences of young children, both within and outside of formal educational settings. 
The Current Population Survey October supplement will include questions in 1992 on 
the activities of young children who are not enrolled in formal educational programs 
such as nursery school or prekindergarten. These data will give policy makers a better 
understanding of the prevalence of alternatives to formal early childhood education, 
including day care. 

One study which has been proposed, but has not yet been funded, may contribute 
a great deal to understanding this issue area and our measurement of the goal of school 
readiness. The Early Childhood Longitudinal Survey (ECLS), is currently in the 
planning stages. This survey will follow longitudmal cohorts of newborns (perhaps 
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starting even prenatally) and kindergartners. This study would collect a wealth of 
information on children (and their educational activities and achievement), parents, and 
(when appropriate) schools similar to that collected in NELS:88. A major focus of the 
ECLS may be the collection of data pertaining to the five domains of school readiness 
identified by the National Education Goals Panel: physical well-being and motor 
development, social and emotional development, approaches toward learning, language 
usage, and cognition and general knowledge. These domains could be assessed through 
multiple methods, including direct observation of the child, parent report, teacher 
observations, and child performance portfolios. 

School readiness is, at the present time, one of the least well-measured of the 
Indicators Panel's six issue areas. Several new data collection efforts are underway or in 
planning to fill this gap, however. By the middle or end of the decade, several new and 
proposed surveys will have made a significant contribution toward closing this current 
gap in the NCES elementary/secondary data collection system. Wiih these additional 
data, NCES will have the capability to consistently and accurately provide the informa- 
tion needed to measure this national goal. 

Societal Support for Learning 

The Indicators Panel views this rather broad issue area as encompassing four 
types of societal support for learning: family support, community support, cultural 
support, and financial support. While this issue area does not correspond readily to any 
of the National Goals, it does reflect the concern in the President's America 2000 plan 
with the "other 91% of student time outside school." Data collected in this area can be 
found in section II (finance) and section V (students). 

Family support for learning includes concepts addressed by many of the items 
currently collected in NELS:88, as well as items , lanned for the ECLS, if funded. 
Parents who collaborate in their children's education provide a learning environment at 
home, ensure proper basic care for their children, and become involved in school 
activities. Parents' beliefs about the value of education and parental involvement in 
instruction are tapped by items relating to parents' education aspirations for their 
children: tutoring, checking on homework, providing cultural experiences, and encourag- 
ing leisure reading. NELS:88 also collects data on how long children are at home 
without parental supervision. Data on parental involvement with the school is collected 
through questions about participation in volunteer activities and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Some of these types of data are also collected in the NAEF background question- 
naires, but to a more limited degree. 

Community support for learning includes educational programs outside of the 
traditional school setting, such as public libraries, museums, music organizations, and 
corporate outreach efforts. Basic data on public libraries are collected annually through 
the Federal-State Cooperative System for public library data. This information includes 



staffing, operating income and expenditures, size of collection, and service measures such 
as reference transactions, interlibrary loans, and circulation. More detailed information 
on public librar)' use by students was collected in two FRSS surveys. Young Adult (12- to 
18-year-olds) Services in Public Libraries in 1987 and Services to Children (14 years old 
and younger) in Public Libraries in 1989. These surveys obtained information on the 
availability of services for students, availability and qualifications of special librarians for 
these age groups, and cooperation and coordination among libraries, schools, and day 
care centers. Another FRSS survey in 1988, Education Partnerships in Public Schools, 
addressed corporate outreach efforts. Tnis survey obtained information on the number 
and types of education partnerships, how they were initiated, and the areas for which 
support was targeted. Although these FRSS surveys have collected data to measure 
community support for learning, they are not regular and periodic components of the 
elementary/secondary data collection system. Continued collection of this type of 
information is not currently planned, although the sponsors of these surveys could 
request that they be repeated in the future. 

Cultural support for learning, as envisioned by the Indicators Panel, includes 
several concepts not covered by the elementary/secondary data collection system. These 
include data on citizen attitudes and voting behavior, adult reading behavior, and societal 
competition with learning. Some aspects of societal competition with learning, such as 
television viewing and outside employment of students, are collected in NAEP and 
NF.LS:88. Other aspects, such as the influence of advertising on students' expenditures 
and patterns of student consumerism, are not currently addressed in elementary/ 
secondary surveys. 

Current and planned data collections on two aspects of financial support for 
learning, revenues and expenditures, are addressed in section II, finance. Financial 
statistics are primarily obtained through the fiscal component of the Common Core of 
Data (CCD), a universe data collection system for public schools, and the Bureau of the 
Census' F-33 survey, a state representative survey of school district finances. Data on 
revenues and expenditures can be analyzed in the context of state and local district 
characteristics (number of students, percent minority enrollment, pupil/teacher ratio) in 
order to evaluate fiscal equity across these characteristics. The availability of the Census 
Mapping Project in 1993 will also permit an assessment of financial comparability across 
school districts in communities with different levels of socio-economic status. At this 
time, school finance data cannot be linked directly to student characteristics or outcomes 
because the student-based surveys in the elementary/secondary data collection system 
(NELS:88, NAEP) do not include measures of revenues or expenditures from schools, 
and school level financial statistics are not available from the CCD or the F-33 survey. 
In addition, financial statistics on private schools are not available at this time, hindering 
our understanding of the relative resource commitments in the public and private 
education sectors, how they change over time, and how revenues and expenditures differ 
between the sectors. And while some revenue and expenditure data are available for 
public libraries, no data are currently collected on the revenues and expenditures of 
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other educating institutions such as museums, youth and church groups with educational 
programs, adult learning centers, and the like. The finances of these nontraditional types 
of education providers constitute the panel's third area of financial support for learning, 
for which data are currently very sparse. 

Education and Economic Productivity 

Three out of the four components that comprise this issue area (economic 
consequences of education and training, workplace support for education and skill 
development, and research and development role of higher education) are outside of the 
scope of the elementary/secondary data collection system. A portion of the fourth 
component, the formal education pipeline, occurs within elementary and secondary 
schools. This issue area relates to Goal 2 (high school completion) and aspects of Goal 
3 (preparation for productive employment in our modern world) and Goal 5 (skills to 
compete in a global economy). Data on the formal education pipeline can be found in 
section V, students. 

Educational persistence is an important aspect of the formal education pipeline. 
Students who do not remain in school have reduced opportunities to acquire the skills 
needed to compete in a global economy. Data on the number of dropouts by sex and 
race/ethnicity will be collected for grades 7 through 12 by the Common Core of Data 
beginning in 1993. More detailed information about individual dropouts is collected 
through NCES' longitudinal surveys such as HS&B and NELS:88. NELS:88 was the first 
NCES longitudinal survey to go below the high school level and so provide a picture of 
the transition between middle school and high school. If funded, the ECLS will com- 
plete the picture with C'lta on early childhood experiences and the transition to elemen- 
tary school, as well as the transition from elementary school to middle school. New 
longitudinal studies that will be conducted by NCES beginning in the 1990s will also 
contribute to our understanding of educational persistence. These include the Beginning 
Postsecondary Students study, which follows new postsecondary students through and 
beyond their college careers, and the Baccalaureate and Beyond, which will follow new 
degree recipients through their transition to the workplace or postgraduate education. 
The data collected in these surveys will go a long way toward enhancing our 
understanding of the education pipeline, and how the transitions that students encounter 
affect their educational persistence. 

Another aspect of the formal education pipeline is the course taking behavior of 
students at various points in their educational careers. A student who has not learned 
basic scientific principles in the early grades is unlikely to pursue scientific studies later 
in their career. Data on course taking patterns is available through NAEP (1987 and 
1990), NELS:88, and will be collected in ECLS. The preparation of elementary school 
teachers ^o teach some subjects such as mathematics and science can be addressed with 
the SASS. And both NELS and SASS collect information on school policies related to 
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academic tracking, which fxiay influence the particular pipeline along which a student 
travels. 

Equity 

As the Indicators Panel noted, this issue areas cuts across al! of the other five. "In 
any of the other five, it is legitimate to ask, 'How does this issue play itself out for 
different groups of students in different settings?'"^ Any discussion of educational equity 
must address the extent to which students from different racial/ethnic or gender groups 
receive comparable educational resources. NESAC recommended that NCES attempt, 
to the extent feasible and appropriate, to report education data disaggregated by student 
and community background characteristics such as sex, race/ ethnicity, student handicap- 
ping conditions, community wealth, and family income. Many of the surveys in the 
elementary/secondary data collection system have student components, which provide 
valuable information for assessing educational equity. Data on individual student 
characteristics are collected in the longitudinal studies of students such as NELS:88, as 
well as in assessment studies such as NAEP and lAEP. Some student characteristics are 
also included in the two household-based surveys, NHES and CPS. Data reported from 
these surveys are often classified by student characteristics and so enable policy makers 
to assess equity of educational resources. Unfortunately, many student-based surveys 
exclude students with handicaps or language problems, magnifying the difficulty of 
determining whether these types of students receive equitable education opportunity. In 
1991, the SASS piloted a student records survey to collect administrative records data on 
individual students from schools. Because the data for these students are linked to 
individual teacher data, questions about the equitable allocation of human resources 
("good teachers") to different types of students can also be addressed. 

Two projects enable policy makers to look at educational equity across school 
district boundaries. In the second and seventh year of each decade, the F-33 survey 
provides universe data on revenues and expenditures for all school districts. When 
analyzed in conjunction with state and local district characteristics (number of students, 
percent minority enrollment, pupil/teacher ratio), these data provide information about 
fiscal equity both within and among states. The Census Mapping Project in 1993 will 
identify the socio-economic status of the communities in which school districts are 
located. This information, when linked to NCES surveys of schools and students, will 
provide a valuable gauge of the equitable distribution across community types of many 
types of educational resources, including finances, teachers, advanced courses, services 
for students, and libraries, to name a few. 



'Ibid, p. 37. 
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Conclusion 



The elementary/secondary data collection system has improved dramatically in 
recent years ih its ability to address key issues of concern to educators, policy makers, 
and the American public. NCES has continually demonstrated its ability to answer 
descriptive questions about the components of the educational system such as how many 
students, how many teachers, what characteristics of schools. But NCES has not shown 
that its data systems can address some of the more difficult questions about why some 
schools and teachers are effective in generating student learning. While some new issue 
areas such as school readiness and societal support for learning are now beginning to be 
adaressed, thinking about data to address other areas such as school quality has only just 
begun. NCES is committed to providing timely, policy-relevant data. The elementary/ 
secondary data collection system maintains its relevance by remaining flexible and 
responsive to new policy needs. 
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L INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS 



The characteristics of schools, their governance, policies, practices, and basic 
conditions, set the context for teaching and learning. Monitoring these core features of 
schools-their organizational structure, size, curricular emphasis, the characteristics of 
their student bodies and staff, their programs, facilities, and overall environment-is one 
of the primary objectives of the elementary-secondary data system. Schools which serve 
grades K to 8 vary widely along all of these dimensions, providing different educational 
experiences to different populations of elementary school children. 

Continuing Data Collections and New Initiatives 

Public versus private governance is a basic distinguishing feature of schools, both 
elementary and secondary. Prior to 1987, data on private education were collected in 
different years and with different survey content than data on public education. Public 
and private comparisons were possible for that subset of items which were similar, 
although the data collection cycles were not concurrent. Beginning in 1987-88, SASS, 
NELS, and NAEP all began expanding their private school samples so that comparable 
data could be collected from public and private schools in each of the surveys in the 
same data collection year. In addition, a biennial private school universe data collection, 
the Private School Survey (PSS), was undertaken beginning in 1989-90. The PSS 
provides universe data on basic characteristics of private schools and serves as a private 
school sample frame for other NCES surveys. A small sample of the PSS universe is 
contacted by telephone every year in the Early Estimates Survey in order to collect basic 
data on private school enrollments, teachers, and graduates for the current school 
year.^^ These improvements in private school data collection are important because the 
25 percent of the nation's schools that are private educate almost 12 percent of the 
nation's students. Current policy debates on choice would also be informed by better 
data on private schools. 

Other basic descriptors that help define the context in which schools operate are 
also collected consistently in national surveys with data on grades K through 12. NCES 
elementary/secondary surveys with school components (CCD, SASS, NELS, and ECLS 
when instituted) collect information on school size, school type, grades served, 
community type in which the school is located, and the racial/ethnic composition of the 
student body. Schools may also be described in terms of their teacher workforce. 
School level information', on the racial/ethnic composition, degree level, and experience 
of the total school teaching force is available from the SASS school questionnaire. These 
descriptors are essential, not only because they help produce basic data about the 
educational system in the United States, but also because they help to explain differences 



^^Thcse data arc reported in conjunction with statistics for the current school year on public education in the 
annual Early Estimates report released each December 31. 
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between schools on other dimensions, such as student achievement, teacher quality, 
teacher retention, or curricular emphasis. The link between educational policy and 
student outcomes is mediated by these school organizational factors. 

Students' learning experiences in grades K through 12 may be affected by the 
types of programs and services offered in the schools which they attend. The 
elementary/ secondary surveys enable policy makers and researchers to answer questions 
about the types of programs and services offered, the number of children served, the 
differential allocation of programs by types and location of schools, and the availability 
of special programs to children with special needs. Data are also available on libraries 
and librarians, and on the use and availability of computers for eighth graders. 

An important characteristic of schools, and one which is reflected in the National 
Goals, is as a safe, disciplined, and drug-free environment for learning. Elementary/ 
secondary surveys collect information on teachers' and principals' perceptions of school 
problems, school discipline procedures, drug use incidence and education. A recent Fast 
Response Survey focused exclusively on collecting information to inform this goal from 
principals, teachers, and school districts. A major component of the National Household 
Educational Survey (NHES) in 1993 will be school safety and discipline in grades 3 
through 12. The elementary/secondary data collection system plans to expand this area 
further m order to provide data toward measuring the National Goals. 

Gaps 

Four issues stand out as gaps in the elementary/secondary data collection system- 
1) socio-economic status of students; 2) quality of facilities; 3) state level data on private 
schools; and, 4) data on early school processes and transitions. SES of students is 
important for understanding, among other things, student outcomes including 
achievement test scores and graduation rates. Two types of SES measures are currently 
collected-the SES of individual students, which is a family characteristic, and the 
aggregate SES of the students in a school, which is a school characteristic Among 
elementary/secondary surveys, NELS:88 is the only school-based survey which collects 
the information necessary to calculate student SES. Other elementary/secondary surveys 
have consistently collected data on participation in Federal free lunch pro-^rams This 
variable, despite its measurement difficulties, is often used as a proxy for measuring the 
SES of the student body or the community in which the school is located. Not only is 
"percent free lunch eligible" an imprecise statistic, it is also very difficult to justify using 
m analyses with private schools, who often report that no students are eli gible when in 
fact the school does not p^rtigipgtg. One of the recommendations of the National 
Education Statistics Agenda Committee (NESAC) of the National Forum on Education 
Statistics was that a research study focus on ways to improve our measurement of this 
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important mediating variable." And the completion in 1993 of the project to map 
decennial census information to school district boundaries will enable most 
elementaiy/secondary data to be linked to school district SES measures for analysis. 

A second obvious gap in the data collected on institutions is the total lack of 
information on school buildings and physical facilities. None of the elementary/ 
secondary surveys collect data on the physical plant, and none currently plan to do Sf^ 
Without this information, we cannot answer questions about the age and condition of 
public or private school structures or the amount of time before major capital 
expenditures will be necessary to upgrade aging facilities. Another NESAC 
recommendation was that "NCES should establish as a long-term objective the collection 
of data regarding the number, age, condition, and facilities needs of the Nation's 
schools." After deliberating the cost, burden, and usefulness of this information at the 
national level, however, the Forum gave it a relatively low priority. 

Third, as part of NCES' overall effort to provide comparable statistics for public 
and private education, another gap in data on institutions has been identified. Although 
both sample and universe data on public schools are available by state, surveys of private 
schools up to the present have not been designed to yield state-level estimates. Under 
consideration is a proposed expansion of the area frame component of the private school 
universe data collection to enable state-level estimates. This expansion will provide 
opportunities for sample surveys, such as SASS and NAEP, to increase their private 
school samples to provide state-level data. 

Finally, no data are currently available on the institutions that provide early 
childhood education. Critical to our understanding of school readiness are data on early 
school processes and transitions. Although NHES has recently begun collecting data on 
the educational activities of young children, no information is yet available on the 
number and types of schools that they attend. The proposed Early Childhood 
Longitudinal Survey (ECLS) would follow a birth cohort and a kindergarten cohort and 
would collect information on the schools that these children attend. Not only would 
these early longitudinal studies, if funded, provide valuable information on school 
readiness, early childhood educational processes, and transitions to elementary education, 
but, for the first time, student outcome and dropout statistics could be collected for 
students below the eighth grade. 



" A Guide to Improving the National Ed nr.atinn Data System. October 1990. 
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n. FINANCE 



The "school effects" literature has provided little evidence 'hat simply increasing 
school resources will affect students* achievement test scores. The importance of money 
spent on facilities, materials, and staffing must be balanced against the influence of home 
environment and background. Yet the availability of adequate resources is an enabling 
condition for classroom processes; it influences whether students and teachers are 
disposed to engage in productive teaching and learning. Because resource levels set the 
limits within which schools operate, it is important to collect basic information on the 
financial support provided to schools. By the same token, it is important to understand 
the choices that states and local school districts make in decidmg how to spend limited 
financial resources. 

Continuing Data Collections and New Initiatives 

Prior to Fiscal Year 1989 (FY 89), the Common Core of Data collected highly 
aggregated data on revenues and expenditures in public education from the states. 
These state financial data were obtained from audited state administrative records, 
causing them to lag one year behind other CCD data. The CCD redesign of the state- 
level school finance data collection in FY 89 yielded more detail regarding revenues and 
expenditures for elementary and secondary education. Specifically, NCES can now 
report state-level expenditures for instruction, student support services, administration, 
operation and maintenance, and student transportation, with detail on salaries, benefits, 
purchased services, supplies, and equipment. NCES revenue data now include local 
property, sales, and income taxes, student fees, and revenues from the federal 
government (both through the state and directly to the school district). In addition, 
NCES has a finance data collection that enables the early release of pre-audited current 
year state education revenues and expenditures, and provides estimates for the upcoming 
two years. The uniformity of reporting of financial statistics across states has also greatly 
improved in recent years. Currently, all but nine states report financial statistics in a 
uniform manner, through adoption of NCES accounting standards or through a 
"crosswalk" that NCES developed to enable states to convert their accounting system to 
common national definitions. And those nine states are beginning to make changes in 
order to achieve more uniformity with NCES accounting standards. 

Public school district level financial information is once again being sponsored 
and disseminated by NCES after almost a decade^s lapse. Beginning in school year 1989- 
90 (and again in 1991-92), NCES is joining with the established Bureau of the Census F- 
33 survey to report financial data from state administrative records for school districts. 
These data permit the assessment of revenue and expenditure equity for types of school 
districts within states, as well as interstate revenue and expenditure equity. And in 1993. 
the NCES Census Mapping Project will be completed. This project will permit 1990 
decennial Census population data to be added to the 1989-90 school district financial 
collection for all public school districts in the nation. 
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NCES does not currently collect revenue and expenditure data from elementary 
and secondary private schools in a comprehensive manner. Limited information is 
currently collected in the vSASS and the Private School Survey (PSS). In the SASS, the 
highest annual tuition charged by the school (excluding boarding fees) can be related to 
other SASS data, including school, principal/head, and teacher data. The utility of these 
data is limited for financial analysis, however, as they are only one component of the 
revenue and expenditure picture for private schools. 

Gaps 

Some gaps remain in public school financial statistics. NCES cannot report 
expenditures by level (elementary and secondary). Furthermore, school finance data are 
not currently available below the school district level. The question of links between 
fiscal health and student achievement is particularly difficult to answer because national 
student-based surveys such as NELS:88 and NA.EP lack financial data. In addition, while 
total employee benefit expenditures by states and school districts can be reported, the 
mbc of employee benefits cannot. The extent to which benefit expenditures go to group 
life or health insurance, social security contributions, retirement contributions, tuition 
reimbursement, unemployment compensation, or workmen's compensation cannot be 
determined from current data collections. 

Another gap in financial statistics is the lack of information on expenditures for 
specific instructional programs. Some states can report restricted expenditures for 
special student programs and services such as special education, compensatory education, 
bilingual education, and gifted and talented education. At this time, however, data are 
nc available on the amount of money districts spent on specific instructional programs 
for these student populations, or on other instructional programs such as those funded by 
Chapter One or the Eisenhower Program for mathematics and science education. The 
collection of these data would require a survey of school districts, whose files contain 
detail on expenditures for specific instructional programs. 

Comprehensive data on private school revenues and expenditures are missing 
from national data collections. This gap in financial data for an important segment of 
American education was addressed in the report of the National Education Statistics 
Agenda Committee (NESAC) of the National Forum on Education Statistics, "NCES 
should expand the Federal Government's survey of private schools to include resource 
information. Wherever feasible, NCES should report private-school resource data from 
its surveys on a State-by-State basis."*"^ NCES staff have met annually since 1987 with a 
group of private school representatives (including all of the major religious and 
nonreligious private school associations) and several discussions have revolved around 
the feasibility of collecting fiscal data from their constituents. Talks with private school 
representatives are continuing in this area. 



^^ A Guide to Improving the Nalional Education Data System ^ October 1990. 
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III. STAFFING 



The quality of the educational experience of students in grades K through 12 is 
profoundly affected by the school staff that they encounter through their elementary and 
middle school years. While instructional staff have a preeminent role in academic 
teaching, administrators and non-instructional staff make significant contributions to the 
social and emotional development of students. The characteristics of teachers and 
principals (age, sex, ethnic background, educational preparation, values, attitudes, 
commitment, etc.) are part of the raw materials for school processes and outcomes. It is 
important to remember, however, that their effectiveness is moderated by working 
conditions and administrative constraints. Finally, the quality of instructional staff is 
affected by the relationship between the supply of and the demand for teachers. This 
relationship can result in staffing surpluses or shortages, and may, in turn, influence 
educational outcomes. 

Continuing Data Collections and New Initiatives 

The leadership role of the principal is critical to student outcomes, as it influences 
the school environment and teacher attitudes. The characteristics and behaviors of 
school principals have direct importance for the teacher workplace and school 
effectiveness. Yet until the first administration of the Schools and Staffing Survey in 
1987-88, no national data had been collected on the backgrounds, career histories, 
current responsibilities, and future plans of school principals. Even prior national 
surveys of schools and teachers (e.g. 1984-85 Public School Survey, 1985-86 Private 
School Survey) had not provided information on the administrative sector of the 
educational workforce. SASS will be conducted evei7 three years and will provide data 
that permit analysis of the principal workforce and how it changes over time. The 
hierarchical nature of the SASS sample also allows this information to be analyzed in 
conjunction with school and district characteristics, policies, and practices, as well as with 
teacher characteristics, attitudes, and plans. 

At the heart of the educational system is the classroom in which students and 
teachers interact to effect learning. And the quality of this interaction is greatly affected 
hy the qualities (characteristics, qualifications, attitudes) of the teachers assigned to 
students. Reflecting the importance of teacher data is the fact that every 
elementary/secondary institution-based survey includes data on teachers. Information on 
teachers in the elementary/secondary education data collection system runs the gamut 
from basic counts of full-time-equivalent teachers in the CCD to in-depth data on 
teacher background, preparation, assignments, attitudes, and plans in the SASS. The link 
between teacher characteristics and student outcomes can be explored directly in the 
elementary/secondary longitudinal studies such as NELS:88. 

The collection of data on teacher supply and demand was a primary focus of the 
elementary/secondary data collection system redesign which created the Schools and 
Staffing Survey. Data from many levels of the educational system contribute to our 
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understanding of the factors that affect the continuing and new supply of teachers, as 
well as the factors that affect the demand for those teachers. Beginning in 1987-88, 
SASS collected information from these various levels, including school and district 
personnel policies (salary, retirement, hiring practices), school characteristics (size, 
locale, pupil/teacher ratio), and, of course, teacher characteristics (age, experience, 
qualifications, career history, future plans to remain in or leave teaching). And in the 
1988-89 Teacher Followup Survey, NCES initiated a collection of followup data on a 
sample of teachers from SASS in order to calculate behavior-based teacher attrition rates 
and to assess the reasons teachers leave teaching and their plans to return. 

Gaps 

Perhaps the most important data gap in understanding how ceachers affect the 
educational process is the lack of a good definition of "teacher quality." Although 
variables presumed to be indicative of teachers' competence (e.g., years of experience, 
academic ability, degree level, certification) have been examined for their relevance to 
student learning, the results of such studies have been equivocal. The National 
Education Statistics Agenda Committee (NESAC) of the National Forum on Education 
Statistics has recommended that OERI fund special studies to improve the measurement 
of, among other things, "important school processes including.. .methods of training 
teachers and assessing their competence."^-^ 

Another gap also relates to the assessment of teacher quality. In-service 
education serves as a vehicle to update teachers' knowledge, improve teaching 
techniques, or to retrain teachers to teach special student populations or shortage fields. 
Our knowledge of the content and effectiveness of in-service education, however, is 
scant. Although the 1991-92 SASS (field test) and the first-followup of NELS:88 feature 
extensive questions on the types of in-service education taken by teachers, 
mail/telephone survey techniques can only scratch the surface of the content of these 
courses and their effects on teaching practice and student outcomes. 

Finally, detailed characteristics of non-instructional staff such as guidance 
counselors^"*, vocational counselors, curriculum specialists, social workers, and health 
professionals are also missing from the elementary/secondary data collection system. 
While numbers of non-instructional staff are available from both the CCD and SASS, 
information on their demographic characteristics, education, experience, assignments, and 
working conditions are not currently available. Special surveys of these types of staff 
could occasionally be conducted in conjunction with the Schools and Staffing Survey, as 
will be done in 1994 for librarians. 



'^ A Guide to Improving the National Education Data System . October 1990. 

^^The National Longitudinal Survey of 1972 (NLS-72) did include a questionnaire for school counselors, but 
this has not been done since. 
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rV. CURRICULUM AND COURSE CONTENT 



The curriculum of schools-the time and teaching resources devoted to different 
subject areas-tells a great deal about how time is spent in schools and what we expect 
students to learn. One of the primary purposes of collecting curriculum information in 
data systems for elementary schools is to compare the real or "implemented" curriculum 
with the written or "stated" curriculum and establish the links between the implemented 
curriculum and student achievement. The real curriculum refers to what is actually 
taught in classrooms: content and topic coverage, time and emphasis devoted to 
different subject areas, course taking, and the context in which instruction occurs. The 
written curriculum shows what the individual school or district plans on teaching its 
students, but may or may not reflect what is actually being taught in the classroom. An 
important focus of data collection efforts in this area, therefore, is obtaining school and 
individual teacher reports on what is actually being taught to students to inform the 
analysis of student achievement data. 

Continuing Data Collections and New Initiatives 

Although secondary school curriculum data were collected by NCES surveys as 
early as 1972 (National Longitudinal Survey of 1972 or NLS-72), it was not until 1988 
that the National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS:88) began collecting curriculum 
information for the 8th grade. Both public and private school data (questionnaires and 
curriculum sensitive cognitive tests in four subject areas) were collected from 25,000 
eighth graders in NELS:88. Data were also collected from each student's teachers, 
school principals and parents. These nationally representative data are extremely 
powerful analytically. Not only do all the component surveys provide contextual data for 
the student reports, but they can be linked to the individual student data as well. 

The NELS:88 school administrators reported very general information on 
curriculum and coursetaking including: major program orientation of the school (general 
academic, science/technology, arts, etc.); minimum academic instruction required of 
eighth graders in all academic areas; and the availability of gifted and talented programs 
in major academic areas as well as how students are chosen for these special programs. 

The NELS:88 students reported on their course taking patterns and about their 
competency, interest and grades in their various courses. They reported on their ability 
grouping in the core subjects, and their enrollment in advanced, enriched or accelerated 
core courses and their participation in any special programs such as gifted/talented and 
English as a Second Language. Students also reported on who may have encouraged 
them to take certain subjects and how they were encouraged. 

The NELS:88 teachers provided in-depth reports of curriculum and course 
emphases, as well as descriptors of course content and classroom characteristics. Basic 
descriptors of all courses taught by teachers in the NELS:88 sample included title. 
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achievement level of students, textbook choice and percent of textbook covered, use of 
instructional materials and amount of time spent per week using different forms of class 
instruction. 

Additionally, in-depth teacher descriptions of the eighth grade core curriculum 
were collected in the four subject areas of English, mathematics, historj^ and science. 
Curriculum emphasis in English is reported in the areas of: grammar, literature, 
composition, reading and spelling and are reported as major topics, minor topics, review 
topics or non-existent. Curriculum emphasis in mathematics is reported in the areas of: 
common fractions, decimal fractions, ratio and proportion, percent, measurement, 
geometry, algebra, integers, probability and statistics, and problem solving. Access to 
and time usage of calculators is also collected. Science curriculum emphasis is reported 
in the areas of: plants, animals, human biology, genetics, personal health, earth science 
or geology, weather, astronomy or space, electricity or magnetism, mechanics, heat, 
optics, chemistry, atomic theory, environmental science, and oceanography. As in the 
other core subjects, topics are described as major, minor, review topics or non-existent. 
In addition to topical coverage, other classroom indicators such as use of science 
experiments by teachers and students and the access, and quality of science equipment 
are also reported. History curriculum is reported in the areas of state history, U.S or 
American history, world or western history, civics/government, geography, current events, 
ethics and economics. All topics are rated by teachers as major, minor, or review topics. 

In the Fall of 1992, NCES collected high school transcripts from students who 
participated in the NELS study. This transcript study will provide an in-depth look at 
the coursetaking patterns of students who were eighth graders in 1988. 

At a more general level, SASS 88 and SASS 91 reported on subjects taught, the 
number of students taught by subject and the number of periods taught by subject for 
departmentalized classes, and on the amount of time spent per week teaching core 
subjects for self-contained classes. Questions on offerings and enrollments in 7th and 8th 
grade mathematics and science are also being field tested for the 1994 SASS. 

Gaps 

Although detailed information for four major core curriculum areas were 
collected for eighth graders by NELS:88 and in a more general way by SASS, it is 
important for NCES to plan studies that collect information on curriculum as early as 
kindergarten when 98 percent of students begin their formal education. It is equally 
important to collect this same type of information for students in the primc*.y grades and 
middle schools, as well as junior high schools. Only by studying the real K through 12 
curriculum as students progress through the school system can an assessment be made as 
to what works and thus what should be offered. Even transcript collections have been 
unable to obtain data on student coursework at the elementary and middle/junior high 
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levels. The computerized student record system currently under development with 
NCES funding could be used to compile course taking patterns for specific grades. 

As the National Forum on Education Statistics^^ and the National Goals Panel 
have already suggested, NCES should regularly collect and report data at the national 
level on topic coverage in high-priority subjects such as math and science. In addition, 
NESAC recommended that curriculum information be collected more frequently than 
currently planned for longitudinal studies of students. 

Another recommendation is that the next longitudinal study begin at an earlier 
age so that curriculums can be studied as they interact with the family and community 
experiences of children. As part of NCES's long term planning, the next longitudinal 
study, if funded, will begin with a birth cohort and a kindergarten cohort in 1996. In this 
report, this proposed study is referred to as the Early Childhood Longitudinal Survey 
(ECLS). 

Finally, links between the rich curriculum data of NELS:88 and the rich 
contextual school data from SASS cannot be made since there is no overlap in the two 
samples. Preliminary discussions are underway, however, on the possibility of 
overlapping school samples of future SASS collections and NELS:98. Links of these 
types could make the use of both longitudinal and cross-sectional data bases even more 
powerful in the future. 



^ ^A Guide to Improving the National Education Data System . October 1990. 
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V. STUDENTS 



Why do some students succeed in school while others fail? How is success or 
failure related to family and community characteristics as opposed to school resources 
and opportunity to learn? In order to examine questions such as these, a plethora of 
information on students' in-school and out-of-school experiences must be collected. If 
growth or change is to be measured, information must be collected from many sources 
(e.g., students, parents, teachers, principals, existing records) over several points in time. 

Continuing Data Collections and New Initiatives 

Although basic demographic information has been collected in past NOES surveys 
of secondary level students throughout the 1970s (NLS-72) and early 1980s (High School 
& Beyond), it was not until 1988 that the National Educational Longitudinal Survey 
(NELS:88) began collecting this information at the elementary level (eighth grade). The 
National Household Education Survey (NHES) followed in 1991 with a data collection 
centered on the pre-school experiences and background characteristics of three-to eight- 
year-olds using the parents as respondents. The Schools and Staffing Surveys (SASS 88 
and 91) also reported student information in the aggregate using principals and teachers 
as respondents; SASS does not report information on individual students as it is mainly a 
study of schools and their staffs at this time. The SASS student records survey, pretested 
in 1991, collected demographic and program participation data on a sample of students 
for teachers in SASS. In 1994, the SASS student records survey is planned for a sample 
of Indian students. The Common Core of Data also reports some aggregate information 
on the racial/ethnic composition of students for most states, and it continuing to expand 
the information that it collects in this area. 

Both NHES 91 and NELS:88 report data on demographic characteristics of 
students including age, race/ethnicity, SES, parent education and home language. If 
combined with achievement data, many connections between demographics and 
outcomes can be analyzed. For instance, NELS:88 data can show the relationship 
between students in different SES and racial/ethnic groups and their level of 
achievement in core academic subjects. NAEP also contains student background 
information which can be analyzed in conjunction with achievement in grades 4, 8 and 12 
in certain subject areas. 

Although most students succeed in school, a growing number have been identified 
as being "at risk." Past research has shown the relationship between "at risk" factors of 
children and how well they achieve in school and later in life. NELS:88 can help look at 
risk issues because the data collection begins at eighth grade, has two year follow-ups, 
and has an oversampling of language minorities and limited En^'lish proficient (LEP) 
students. Using the NELS:88 data, NCES has tabulated six categories of student or 
family behavior that put students "at-risk" of achieving below their actual potential, 
failing in school, or dropping out: 1) single parent family, 2) family income less that 
$15,000, 3) home alone more than three hours a day, 4) parents have no high school 
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diploma, 5) student has a sibling who dropped out, and 6) limited-English proficiency. 
NHES collected data on birth weight of children as well as family income, parental 
education and minority status. 

The rate at which students drop out of school is examined closely by educational 
policy makers. In order to fully understand who is dropping out, however, data are 
needed to track student movement in and out of schools as students drop out, stop out, 
and re-enter school. NCES dropout reporting presently relies on two main data sources 
for dropout statistics-both reporting on age groups outside the focus of this report. 
NCES uses data from the annual Bureau of the Census "Current Population Survey" 
October education supplement to report nationally representative dropout rates for 
young adults aged 15 - 24 in the annual fall report to Congress.^^ NELS:88 parent and 
school data report student status at the 8th and 10th grade level to determine dropping 
out between the 8th and 10th grade. No dropout data before eighth grade have been 
collected by NCES. In 1993, however, the Common Core of Data (CCD) Survey will 
collect public school district-level counts of dropouts by sex and racial/ethnic status for 
grades 7 through 12. 

An effective school assumes that its students have a positive educational outlook- 
that students take school seriously and arrive prepared to learn. Teachers and 
administrators in SASS, as well as the teachers, administrators, students and parents of 
NELS:88 provide data on attitudes and perceptions about school climate, including 
school problems, helpfulness of teachers and counselors, academic rigor of the school, 
and how much the students actually liked school. The proposed ECLS may collect these 
data in 1996 for grades K and 4. NCES also collects data that enable us to look at 
students' attentiveness in class, students' preparedness when they come to class, student 
boredom in class, student absenteeism and level of student disruptions in class, and the 
degree to which students report that class disruptions by other students get in the way of 
their learning. It is clear from the data now available that student attitudes are directly 
affected by school climate and vice versa. 

Educational research has shown that parental involvement is one of the keys to 
student success in school and that effective schools are ones that involve parents in their 
children's learning and school life. The only current elementary data collected from 
parents on their interaction and support for education is at the eighth grade level in the 
NELS:88 parent survey. The SASS obtains teachers' perceptions of the degree of 
parental support for education. The proposed ECLS may collect data in 1996 for grades 
K and, possibly, 4 and these students will be followed as they progress through school. 
NELS:88 data report on parent expectations for their children's schooling including 
grades, homework and higher education as well as parental willingness to pay for their 
children's current and future education. Data on how much time parents spend 
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discussing school and helping children with their schoolwork are reported as well as the 
percentage of parents who attend school meetings, visit their children*s classes, talk to 
school officials about their children's academic program, and belong to a parent-teacher 
organization. 

A common indicator of educational disadvantage is being held back, or repeating 
a grade, in school. The NELS:88 parent survey collected retrospective data on grade 
retention beginning with kindergarten. NHES 91 collected retrospective da a back 
through kindergarten on retention for grades K through 3. NHES 93 will once again 
collect this information for children in grades K through 3. More study is needed on the 
effects of being held back on student achievement. 

Gaps 

The most obvious gap in NCES student data is lack of student level data for 
grades K through 12. Current cross-sectional surveys, while occurring annually or 
biennially, are geared to provide school, staffing, finance, and enrollment statistics. 
Student data in these cross-sectional collections are usually in the form of aggregate head 
counts, expenditures per pupil, and services offered to students at the school level. None 
of these types of student data, though, is linked to individual student achievement or 
reports as they are in the typical longitudinal NCES surveys. Historically however, 
NCES' longitudinal program has centered on secondary and postsecondary data 
collections which are currently on an eight year cycle. One obvious enhancement to 
NCES student data collections would be including student level data in the cross- 
sectional surveys (as has been field tested in the SASS student records survey) and 
conducting more longitudinal surveys for children in grades K through 12. 

As has already been suggested by the National Education Statistics Agenda 
Committee (NESAC) of the National Forum on Educational Statistics, NCES needs to 
begin to collect more data on handicapped students by race, type of handicap and how 
they are served. More regular collections and reporting in the following areas should 
begin: 1) Limited English Proficiency status; 2) participation in pre-kindergarten 
educational programs; 3) student "at-risk" behaviors such as drug and alcohol use; and 4) 
student mobility and stopping in and out of school. 

Finally, NESAC has recommended that NCES develop the capacity to collect and 
report private school student characteristics parallel to those developed for public school 
students. Additionally, the committee recommended that measures of educational 
resources, school processes, and students should always have the potential to be 
disaggregated by race/ethnicity, LEP status, community wealth, and family income. The 
Census Mapping, project in 1993 will provide student, family, and community 
characteristics that can expand our knowledge of the student's learning environment. 
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VI. ACHIEVEMENT 



The National Education Goals call for dramatic improvements in academic 
achievement and high school graduation rates over the next decade. Many states have 
also established or are in the process of establishing education goals of their own that 
include raising student achievement levels, school completion rates, and postsecondary 
education achievement. Establishing and reporting on national and statewide outcome 
measures can provide the states and the nation with indicators of progress toward these 
goals. 

Continuing Data Collections and New Initiatives 

A number of NOES activities monitor the achievement and background conditions 
of K through 12 students. NOES uses the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) to monitor the learning of American school children. NCES also supports and 
participates in a number of international assessment organizations and activities that 
provide a basis for measuring the progress of American students in an international 
context: namely, the International Association for the Evaluation of Education 
Achievement (lEA); the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD); the International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP); the Second 
International Mathematics Study (SIMS); and the Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS). 

NAEP is the only nationally representative and continuing assessment of what 
America's students know and can do in various subject areas. Assessments have been 
conducted periodically in reading, mathematics, science, writing, history/geography, and 
other fields since 1969. NAEP monitors and reports the academic achievement of 
students in fourth, eighth, and twelfth grades. NAEP results have been aggregated at the 
regional and national levels for reporting purposes; results describe both the current 
levels and trends over time in academic achievement. Test results are also available for 
various demographic categories such as sex and race/ethnicity. In 1990, the Trial State 
Assessment in eighth grade mathematics was reported at the state level, a precedent for 
NAEP reporting^^. Future NAEP assessments will continue to develop in the direction 
of reporting other subject-matter results at the state level. Information related to 
academic achievement (e.g. teacher qualifications, type of community in which school is 
located) is also collected from teachers and schools. Through NAEP, objective 
information on student academic performance is made available to policy makers at the 
national, state, and local levels. 



"The recommendation for State-level NAEP was made in the Alexander-James report, The Nation's Report 
Card: Improving the Assessment of Student Achievement , which was released in 1987. 
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Achievement data on American students is also collected through longitudinal 
surveys of students conducted at periodic intervals. The NELS:88 student sample was 
the first NCES longitudinal survey to start with a cohort of students below the high 
school level. TTie academic performance of NELS:88 eighth graders was assessed in 
mathematics, science, English, and history /geography. The results of these assessments 
can be linked with rich background data on students' teachers, principals, schools, and 
parents, in order to analyze the components cf the educational system that affect 
learning. 

The interest which governments around the world have shown in assessing what is 
learned in school reflects a global recognition that literacy in major subject areas and 
economic productivity are closely linked. lAEP provides data on the mathematics and 
science and geography achievement of 9- and 13-year-olds from a number of countries. 
This international assessment applies technology developed for NAEP in conducting 
national surveys. Since 1983, Educational Testing Service (ETS) has administered NAEP 
and lAEP (funded by the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of 
Education). The lEA is sponsoring an International Reading Literacy (IRL) study of 
students in roughly the equivalent of the 4th and 9th grades in several countries. This 
study will allow comparisons of reading literacy and its background correlates in 
particpating countries around the world. 

TIMSS will assess the proficiency of elementary and secondary students in 
mathematics and science. TIMSS will also attempt to provide a context for that 
achievement by examining the teacher, school, home and societal factors that help 
explain national differences in achievement. The final design is expected to include a 
longitudinal study of math and science learning at the fourth and eighth grades, 
performance assessments such as problem solving and laboratory experiments, in-depth 
study of teachers' instructional practices including classroom observation and 
examination of students' assignments, and case studies of key educational policy issues in 
nations of particular interest to the United States. TIMSS will be designed so that 
individual states in the U.S. can elect to participate in the study and can compare their 
results to those of the nation and other countries. The results are expected to be 
compared to the results of the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

Gaps 

NAEP is a dynamic instrument for monitoring the academic achievement of 
American students and is therefore continually undergoing change to meet new and 
expanding demands. Gaps in content coverage have been identified and remedied since 
NAEPs inception in 1969. In addition, NAEP continues to incorporate new testing 
technologies and other psychometric advances in its operations. 

NAEP will continue to expand its state-level assessment in the years to come. 
State-level assessments are currently planned for 1994 in reading, mathematics, and 
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science for grades 4, 8, and 12. Currently, the state NAEP sample is not large enough to 
provide district-level assessment results, and NAEP is prohibited by statute from doing 
so. In addition, more data on environmental influences on student achievement could 
help to explain observed differences. Data on student motivation, percent of TV viewing 
that is educational programming, and exposure (pre- and post-natally) to drugs, alcohol, 
and tobacco are lacking. 
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Appendix 

Snapshot of Elementary/Secondary Surveys on Grades K through 12 



Common Core of Data (CCD) 
-Universe survey 
-Public sector only 
"National and state estimates 
-Survey of states, school districts, and schools 
-Annual 

-Current data series began in 1985-86 



Private School Survey (PSS) 

-Universe survey 

-Private sector only 

-National and affiliation level estimates 

-Survey of schools 

"Biennial 

-Current data series began in 1989-90 



Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 
-Sample survey 
"Public and private sectors 
"National estimates (public and private) 
-State estimates (public only) 
-Affiliation estimates (private only) 
"Linked survey of school districts (public only), 

schools, principals, and teachers 
-Biennial 

-Current data series began in 1987-88 



Teacher Follov^'up Survey (TPS) 
—Sample survey 
-Public and private sectors 
-National estimates 

-One-year followup of sample of SASS teachers 
-Sur/ey of teachers, can be linked to SASS data on 

teacher, principals, schools, and school districts 
-Biennial 

-Current data series began in 1988-89 
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Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) 
-Sample survey 
--Sector varies by survey 
-National estimates 
-Survey population varies 
-Periodic, in response to special requests 
-No data senes (topics selected to respond to data 
needs of Department policy offices) 

National Household Education Survey (NHES) 
-Sample survey 

-Survey of households (random digit dialing) 
"National estimates 
-Annual beginning in 1993 

-Data series on Early Childhood and Adult Education 
began in 1991, other series may follow 

National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) 

-Sample survey 

-Public and private sectors 

-National estimates; State estimates in Math for 1991 
-Survey of students, background information on 

teachers and schools 
-Biennial 

"Student achievement data in various subjects for 

fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders 
-Parts of data series began in 1969 

National Educational Longitudinal Survey of 1988 (NELS:88) 

-Sample survey 

-Public and private sectors 

-National estimates (public and private) 

Private estimates for NAIS, Catholic, and other 
-Survey of students, linked to teacher, parent, and 

school data 
-Longitudinal, biennial followups 
-Base year 1988 sample of eighth graders 
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National Educational Longitudinal Survey of 1998 (NELS:98) 
(proposed) 
-Sample survey 
-Public and private sectors 
-National estimates (public and private) 
-Survey of students, linked to teacher, parent, and 

school data 
-Longitudinal, biennial followups 
-Base year 1998 sample of eighth graders 

Early Childhood Longitudinal Survey of 1996 (ECLS) (proposed) 
-Sample survey 
-Public and private sectors 
-National estimates (public and private) 
-Survey of students, linked to teacher, parent, and 
school data 

-Longitudinal, followup interval to be determined 
-Base year 1996: sample of one-year olds and 
kindergartners 



Census Mapping Project 

-Universe and sample based on decennial Census 

short and long forms, respectively 
-Public school districts 

-District-level data on community characteristics 
-Every 10 years 

-Linkable to all national surveys with district 

components (SASS, CCD, NELS:88) 
-Available in 1993 



Current Population Survey (CPS) 
-Sample survey 
-Public and private sectors 
-National estimates 
-Survey of households 

-Annual (October supplement provides data on 
education) 

-Education of children three years old and above 
-Data series (basic enrollment) began in 1947 
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